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Mr. CYRIL MAUDE as Admiral Sir Peter Antrobus 
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The Story of “ Pomander Walk ” 


By H. V. M. 


the time of King George the Third. It consisted of 
five tiny houses in which lived several peaceful, 
happy and good-hearted souls. 

First of all, there-was the fiery but genial old Admiral, 
Sir Peter Antrobus, who was 
the recognised head of the 
Walk. There was Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn, supposed to 
be one of the real ‘‘ bloods,’ 
but actually a pompous no- 
body, as we shall see later on. 

Mrs. Pamela Poskett lived 
next door to the Admiral. 
Then there was the Rev. 
Jacob Sternroyd, D.D., 
F.S.A., Mr. Basil Pringle, a 
long-haired musician, 
Madame Lucie Lachesnais and 
her daughter Marjolaine, with 
Miss Ruth Pennymint and her 
younger sister Barbara, also 
a spinster. 

They were very happy down 
Pomander Walk way. There 
was little or no scandal; the 
houses were situated delight- 
fully on the bank of the river 
in most. pleasant surround- 
ings, and there was nobody to 
interfere with anybody else’s 
business. 

* * * 


Pintine WALK lay down by Chiswick at 





The Admiral and Brooke- 
Hoskyn were playing bowls 
together one sunny afternoon in June, while a solitary 
figure stood fishing on the bank. 

This figure had been christened the ‘‘ Eyesore.’’ He 
caught nothing and spoke to no one all day—simply 
stood and fished. 

Things were going very pleasantly and smoothly in 
Pomander Walk until one day Lieutenant Hon. 
John Sayle, R.N., took it into his head to row down 
the river. 

Noticing the cool retreat at Chiswick he lashed his 
boat to the bank and leapt ashore. 

The first person he met was Marjolaine, 
little daughter of Madame Lachesnais. 

He fell in love with her and she with him at first 
sight, although she would not admit it. 

He was thirsty and begged something to drink. 

\t first she refused him. She did not know who he 
was, and was not in the habit of talking to strangers 
without an introduction. 

But John was insistent and Marjolaine sympathetic. 

She sent him to hide in the gazebo—see prologue— 
while she fetched him wine and biscuits. John would 
have preferred beer, but the sourest wine was nectar 
when offered by Marjolaine ! 

He gulped it down with a wry face. 

The young couple were, however, interrupted by the 
other inhabitants of Pomander Walk. 

John’ and Marjolaine took shelter again in the gazebo, 
thinking they were hidden from view. But Brooke-Hoskyn 
had discovered them. 

Then John was discovered by the Admiral, to. the 
latter’s intense delight. It transpired that John was 
the son of Lord Otford, a very old friend of ‘the 
Admiral’s. 

The Admiral presented him to the ladies. 
his name Madame Lachesnais fainted. 
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On hearing 


We learned that, before she married M. Lachesnais, 
John’s father and she were sweethearts. He _ had left 
her, as Lucie Prior, and broke her heart in doing so. 

Later on she took her daughter aside and made her 
promise never to marry a son of Lord Otford. But it 
was too late. Marjolaine 
promised, but she could not 
keep that promise. 

Once more the peace of 
Pomander Walk was dis- 
turbed, this time by Lord 
Otford, who had received 
an anonymous letter from 
someone in the Walk tell- 
ing him that his son had 
fallen in love with an un- 
known maiden. 

Lord Otford was highly 
indignant, and called on his 
friend the Admiral in the 
hope of getting some light 
thrown on the matter. 

The Admiral resented the 
disturbance in Pomander 
Walk. 

‘‘If you dare to create 
a disturbance in Pomander 
Walk,’’ he cried, ‘‘ why, 
damme, sir, .I’ll set the 
Eyesore on to you!”’ 

He refused to believe that the letter had been sent 
from the Walk. 

‘Do you mean to say that that damned anonymous, 

Sabbath-breaking rag came from Pomander Walk? ’’ he 
cried. 

Anyhow, there it was. 


John Sayle had been making love to a girl whom his 
father didn’t know, and Lord Otford meant to stop it 
at once. 

He had another wife in view 
for John, the Hon. Caroline 
Thring. 

Now, Miss Thring was a wealthy 
District Visitor. It so happened that 
she had already visited Pomander 
Walk, thinking it to be Pomander 
Lane, and had put her foot into it 
right away. 

She had received nothing but snubs, 
and when she asked Ruth Pennymint 
where her children were and 
learned from that indignant 
lady that she was a spinster, 
things were getting so hot for 
the Hon. Caroline Thring 
that she left hurriedly. 

To this woman Lord Otford 
wished to marry his son. Her 
estate joined theirs, and there 
was a big money considera- 
tion. : 

John refused to marry 
Caroline, and swore to remain 
loyal to his little sweetheart, 
Marjolaine. 

They determined to get 
married, but how? 

Since both parents objected there was nothing for it 
but a special licence. 


The Rev. Jacob Sternroyd was called in to their assist- 
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_ effort to keep the two apart. It 
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The Story of the Play—(continued) 


ance by the young people. He must get them a special 
licence. 

His objections were over-ruled and he promised to 
do it. The Eyesore had thrown away an old pipe, which 
Dr. Sternroyd had picked up. It proved to be an excel- 
lent specimen of an Elizabethan pipe, and, knowing the 
Bishop’s interest in curiosities, he hoped to move him 
into giving the licence by presenting him with the pipe. 

So far all was going well. 

The parents of the young couple suspected nothing. 

But a casual meeting between 
Madame Lachesnais and Lord 
Otford brought things to a head. 

The Baron was naturally sur- 
prised on coming face to face 
with his sweetheart of byegone 
days. 

She was pained, too. She 
reminded him of his unfaithful- 
ness in the past, and he told her 
that his son could never marry 
her daughter. 

Madame Lachesnais said at 
once that she would spare no 


was no wish of hers that her 
daughter should marry the son 
of her faithless lover. 

But as they chatted their 
hearts warmed to one another. 
He learned that her husband was 
dead, and he told her that his 
wife was dead also. They were 
both free. Why not renew the 
old love and let the young people 
be happy?—their love seemed 
true enough ! 

Deep down in her heart lay 
the old love of Lucie Prior for John Sayle. The years 
had come and gone, and she had been happy in her love 
for_her child. She had tried to forget the past, but in 
vain, and to-day the fire had burst out afresh. 

Yes, she would do as he wished. 

Their hearts were joined again, and there was no 
further opposition to the marriage of their children. 

So ended happily two of the romances of Pomander 
Walk. But there were others. 

For some time Mrs. Poskett had laid siege to the 
heart of the Admiral, and finally she extracted a promise 
of marriage from him. 

So much for the third couple. But there was still 
another. 

Mr. Basil Pringle was a lodger in. the house of the 
two Misses Pennymint. 

He was a wonderful violinist, and it was not surprising 
that so young and susceptible a lady as Barbara should 
fall in love with him. 

But she dared not tell him what she felt, and he dared 
not tell her how much she was to him. They were both 
so bashful. 

He played; she worshipped. He looked; she sighed. 
And they got ‘‘ no for’arder.”’ 

At last Barbara confessed to Marjolaine. Marjolaine 
knew what love was by this time and promised to help 
her friend. 

Barbara had a talking parrot, and the idea occurred to 
Marjolaine that if the parrot could be trained to say the 
difficult words, ‘‘ Barbara loves you,’’ the secret could 
be conveyed to Basil. 

For days she tried to teach the bird, and at last it 
learned the words. 

Shortly after Basil heard it speak and went flying out 
of the house. almost into the arms of Barbara, in an 
ecstasy of delight. 
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So ended the last romance. 

In the whole of Pomander Walk there was only one 
objectionable person, and that was Brooke-Hoskyn. 

He found his level before the end of the story. 

The Walk had looked up to him as a man about town. 
He mixed with the best people and talked lightly of his 
many evening's at the houses of the aristocracy. 

It so happened, however, that he was recognised by 
Lord Otford as an old servant—once a butler at his 
lordship’s house and now a toastmaster in the City. 

* * a 

That's all there is in ‘*‘ Pomander Walk.’’ It is a 
number of little love stories rolled into one; full of sweet- 
ness and romance and breathing the air of Fairyland. 


The Acting 

It is not sufficient to say that Mr. Cyril Maude acts 
the part of Sir Peter Antrobus; he lives it, he is Sir 
Peter ! 

One could almost imagine the part had been written 
for him, so admirably does he fill it. Never for a moment 
is the character of the retired admiral forgotten. His 
language, his walk, his gestures, the whole atmosphere 
which surrounds him, carry the sea with them. 

Our hearts go out to the old sea dog in his loyalty 
to his King, his geniality and his bluff thoughtfulness 
for others. It is one of the most interesting studies seen 
on the English stage for some time. 

Miss Winifred Emery plays Madame Lucie Lachesnais 
with a charming grace that is delightful. 

Her Madame Lachesnais is full of pathos. We see 
the tragedy of the wrecked life through the smiles for 
her child, and beneath her counsel lies a great sorrow. 

She tells her daughter that love is a myth, knowing all 
the while that it is no such thing. To her it has proved 
a thing to be shunned, and her one desire is to save her 
child the pain it was her lot to 
bear. But the wound is healed 
and Madame Lachesnais cannot 
hide the joy of a heart that beats 
afresh. 

Miss Winifred Emery gives her 
audience something to think about 
and they are the better for it. 

Mr. Norman Forbes plays John 
Sayle, the tenth Baron Otford, 
with a full understanding. He 
does not spare the Baron in his 
conception of the part. 

What a sweet little Marjolaine 
Miss Margery Maude makes ! 

She flits about the stage like 
a fairy, attracting all by her per- 
fect naturalness and charm. 

The young lover, Lieutenant 
John Sayle, finds a capable ex- 
ponent in Mr. Reginald Owen, 
and Mrs. Pamela Poskett, as 
played by Miss Maidie Hope, 
makes love to the Admiral as only 
‘a widow in the prime of her life 
knows how. 

The whole play is well cast and 
is mounted with the utmost taste 
—a production not to be missed on any account! 








‘*Pomander Walk ’’ is preceded by a delightful little 
curtain-raiser, ‘* Till the Bells Ring,’’ by Graham Moffat. 

It is a comedy of Scottish life in a remote village in the 
West of England. 

The characters are cleverly played by Mr. and Mrs. 
Graham Moffat, Miss Kate Moffat, Mr. Watson Hume 
and Mr. Percival Clark. 
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The Prologue 


Spoken by MISS KATHLEEN JONES 
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Kind friends, to night we lead you 
far away 
From all the turmoil of the busy day, 
Into a quiet nook where thrushes sing: 
Into the days when George the Third 
was King. 
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Five little houses, by the waterside ; 
Five little gardens, only eight feet wide ; 
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Here the cool 
shadow of a 
sheltering tree, 
And here the river, singing to the sea. 
Upon whose bosom drifting to and fro 
The lazy bargen slowly come and go. 
Here stands the Gazebo. What’s that? 
you ask— 
A kind of summer-house arranged 
to mask 
Strange goings-on, strange plottings and 
contrivings, 
Quarrels, conciliations, wooing:, 
Wivings. 
It is the Summer, and the month is June, 
When roses blossom, birds are all atune ; 
Morning and mid-day, sunset—and 
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i a moon. 

| ; In these surroundings placid and 

ih genteel 

ia Place ordinary folk who think and feel. 
i) ; Let them live out their lives, and do 
, 4 and say 

\.@ Just what they like and there you have 
8 our play. 

+) Where is Pomander Walk? Why, close 
at hand ; 

!} Out Chiswick way—halfway to Fairy- 
| land. 


L. N.P. 
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The Opening Scene 


The Admiral plays quoits with Brooke-Hoskyn 
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Admiral: ‘‘A ringer, one maiden to you, Brooke! Game all! ”’ 
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Mrs. Poskett (Miss MAIpIE Hope) drinking the beer Jim has brought for 
Basil Pringle: ‘‘ For me! How thoughtful of yo.!"’ 
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In “ Pomander Walk ” 
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Admiral: ‘ It is a sheltered haven, Pomander Walk! Look at it!"’ 
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Dr. Sternroyd (Mk. RupGE HAkDING) finding the pipe thrown away by the Eyesore : 
‘* This, a beautiful specimen of an early Elizabethan tobacco pipe."’ 
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Madame Lachesnais and her Daughter 
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The Entry of the Muffin 
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|Watly Mirror Studios 
Madame Lachesnais faints when the Admiral introduces his young friend, John Sayle, who is the son of an old lover 
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Love in No. 4 Pomander Walk 


admire the playing of Basil Pringle (MR. FREDERICK! CULLEY) 
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The Admiral’s ree for saving Mrs.. Poskett’s 
at 








Mrs. Poskett: ‘‘ My hero! My preserver! ' 
Jim: ‘* Belay theie.”’ 





























Adm ral: “* Get away, Jack.”’ 
John alt **Why?’”’ 
Admiral (pointing to Gazebo) : “' Your father '' 
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Under the Tree in Pomander Walk 
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Marjolaine and John Sayle are happy together 
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King George the Third’s Birthday 
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Admiral: ‘* Gobblessm® 
Mrs. Poskett: ‘* Preset P 
Admiral: ‘‘ Um—my % 
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The Author and the Players 
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Pelle - Versatility does not always spell success in 
. the world of literature and art, so it is all 
PARKER : 
the more welcome when we find a man of 
Mr. Louis N. Parker’s varied attainments leaving his 
** footprints on the sands of time.’’ Born in 1852, he 
was chiefly educated at Freiburg in Germany. Return- 
ing to London in 1870, he became a student at the Roval 


little theatre. On its stage in 1889 was performed Mr. 
Parker’s first piece called, ‘‘ The Buried Talent.’’ By 
some chance Mr. Louis Calvert heard of it, and a tour- 
ing company to which he belonged secured the rights. 
This incident led to the writing of other plays besides 
countless adaptations and translations. If I am not mis- 
taken, Mr. Parker was one of the first to recognise the 








Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER 


Academy of Music under such distinguished men as 
Mr. A. Randegger and Sir Sterndale Bennett. 

He then went to the famous school at Sherbourne for 
six weeks as locum tenens and stayed nineteen years. 
While Director of Music there he not only found time to 
organise a choral society, compose numerous cantatas, 
but write plays as well. The story of Mr. Parker’s first 
production makes interesting reading. Always keen on 
the drama, he secured an old barn which, under his skilful 
guidance, was speedily transformed into quite a decent 


genius of Ibsen and is responsible for the dramatisation 
of several of the Norwegian writer’s works. Amongst 
his best-known plays are ‘‘ Love in Idleness,’’ ‘' Rose- 
mary ’’ (with Murray Carson), ‘‘ The House of Burn- 
side,’’ ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge ’? (with W. W. Jacobs), 
‘* Pete’? (with Hall Caine), not forgetting ‘‘ Pomander 
Walk”? which, although practically a household word 
in America, has only just been introduced by Mr. Cyril 
Maude to London, 

Widely read, widely travelled and highly cultured, Mr. 
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The Author and the Players (continued) 


Parker's views on most subjects are naturally fresh and 
original. So in 1904, when Sherbourne remembered that 
next year would mark the twelve hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of its See and School, besides its birth as 
a town, Mr. Parker was asked to suggest some new 
form of celebration. 

He proposed a folk-play illustrating the history of the 
town from its inception. As he himself told me, ‘‘ from 
that the idea developed, and so before I quite realised 
matters 1 had invented the modern pageant.’”’ 

Well, it turned out such an extraordinary and over- 
whelming success that for the next five years the in- 
ventor was in request all over the country for similar 
spectacles. Chief among them being the Warwick 
Pageant, 1906, with 5,000 performers, and York, 1909, 
with 6,000. In the course of a chat with Mr. Parker I 
asked how he came to retire from pageant-making. 

‘*'To tell the truth,’’ he replied with a smile, ‘ I 
found pageantry far too exacting and far too costly, so 
determined to get back to the theatre and playwriting. 
Do you know, it took longer than I thought, and in the 
long run it was America who helped by producing 
*Pomander Walk’ and ‘ Disraeli.’ ”’ 

Will pageants still remain popular? ‘‘ Up to a certain 
point, but I consider they have been overdone. The 
moment the movement caught on a fever of imitation 
sprang up on all sides; pageantry fell into the hands of 
speculators, ticket agents, etc., with inevitable financial 
disaster. 

‘* As far as my own personal experience goes its in- 
fluence on drama is considerable. Pageantry taught me 
breadth of action, brevity of speeches and a facility for 
turning almost anything into dialogue, Why nowadays 
I'll undertake to ‘ dialoguise’ a washing bill or even -an 
adverse criticism. 

‘My methods of construction? Vary considerably.’’ 
Why? ‘I'll tell you. When I used to try my hand at 
a plot | was told a good play should have none. Then 
tried a play without a plot, only to be told a good play 
should have one! So was puzzled; in fact, am still 
puzzled. If 1 wrote a play a maiden aunt could not be 
taken to it was called ‘grossly offensive.’ Contrari- 
wise, if I put out a play suitable for maiden aunts, found 
it called ‘sweet,’ and even the ‘sweetness’ of the 
orchestral interlude laid to my charge. These are a few 
reasons why I vary my methods of construction. How 
did I come to write ‘ Pomander Walk’? Ah, it is too 
long a story to tell and much too strange to be believed. 
As a matter of cold fact ‘ Pomander Walk’ is closely 
linked with Pasht, the Egyptian cat-god. That’s why 
one plays such an important part in it. This sounds 
rather mad, but it is the. bed-rock truth. In 1909 I 
bought a small figure of above-mentioned deity in the 
Museum at Cairo, and that led indirectly through many 
adventures to ‘ Pomander Walk.’ I may relate the story 
fully some day. At present it seems too ghastly.’’ It 
is only right that an accomplished musician like Mr. 
Louis N. Parker should be a Wagnerian pioneer. He 
has lectured and written extensively on subjects con- 
cerning the famous composer, and is at present Pre- 
sident of the Wagner Association. In 1913, when the 
members celebrate Wagner’s centenary, I have no doubt 
the scheme will prove unique in its brilliance, for has not 
Mr. ‘Parker charge of the arrangements? Ih _ his 
masterly hands it will be splendidly stage-managed and 
dramatically carried out. 


MR. Nobody, to see Mr. Cyril Maude, looking 
4 twenty years younger than he ought to, 


would believe that as a young man his 
health was so bad that he had to throw up acting and 
try farming in Canada. Strangely enough his first part 
in London was at the original Strand Theatre as Sir 


Charles Harwood, an old gentleman, and now he is 
delighting crowded audiences with his breezy Admiral 
Sir Peter Antrobus, who is also well past middle age. 
He confessed to me he liked Lord Meadows in ‘*Toddles,”’ 
but not so well as Dicky Lascelles in ‘‘ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant.’’ Yet to use his own words, ‘‘ both have to stand 
aside for Sir Peter Teazle, for such a character adds the 
same zest to the pleasure of acting as a perfume-laden 
spring breeze to the joy of living.”’ 

An actor of catholic tastes, Mr. Cyril Maude does not 
confine his energies entirely to his calling, for its chari- 
ties, such as the Actors’ Orphanage and Theatrical 
Garden Party finds an enthusiastic supporter in the 
genuine actor-manager of the Playhouse. 


MISS A welcome reappearance is made by this 
ae talented actress, who endows the character 
EMER of Madame Lachesnais with a fine natural 
sympathy. Readers will remember her recent impersona- 


tion of Queen Elizabeth, an impersonation which not only 
added another jewel to her theatrical crown, but imme- 
diately took its place among the great individual per- 
formances of late years. 

Miss Emery’s family have all been connected with the 
stage; her great-grandfather, Mackle Emery, being a 
famous actor in his day. Her daughter Marjorie is the 
fifth generation, in direct line, to join the profession. 
Born in Manchester, it was in the rival town of Liverpool 
Miss Emery appeared on the stage, securing an engage- 
ment when only thirteen at the Princess’s Theatre in the 
pantomime of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.”’ 

Engagements with Sir Henry Irving and the Kendal- 
Hare Management followed, until eventually she joined 
her husband, Mr. Cyril Maude, at the Haymarket, where 
in 1897 ‘‘ The Little Minister ’’ was produced. When I 
think of her sweet, lovable Babbie in this piece I marvel 
at the art which conceals art. It isn’t art, it’s genius. 
Let me tell you Miss Emery’s opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s writing. ‘‘ What I love about his work,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ is its honesty. You never find anything but kind- 
liness in his humour. Satire? Yes, but no cheap bitter 
sneers, and underlying all is that unexpected touch of 
genuine sympathy which reaches the heart.’’ 


MISS When I first saw Miss Maidie Hope helping 
a to make a musical comedy go with a swing 


little did I think that a good few years later 
the same natural humour would enable her to take a 
foremost position in pieces such as ‘‘ Tantalising 
Tommy ’”’ and ‘‘ Pomander Walk.’”’ 

Her performance in the latter as Mrs. Pamela Poskett, 
the amorous widow, sparkles with touches which denote a 
born comedienne. Now laughter is akin to tears, and I, 
for one, feel sure that Miss Hope has yet undiscovered 
depths in her acting to surprise us with. 


MR. A younger brother of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
NORMAN he was educated at London University 
FORBES School. After leaving he at once decided 
to enter the theatrical profession, and had the privilege 
of being trained by Samuel Phelps, the eminent tragedian. 
His first appearance was made at the early age of sixteen 
at the Old Court Theatre, under Charles Matthews, and 
even at that early age gave distinct promise of histrionic 
ability, a promise which was amply fulfilled later on in 
such characters as Shylock to Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia 
in 1904, Sir Clive Newcome at His Majesty’s, etc., etc. 
A dramatist of considerable ability his ‘‘ The Man in the 
Iron Mask,’’ produced in 1899 at the Adelphi, has been 
the most successful. 
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HE productions during June were mostly of a 
special nature, having been put on for copyright 
purposes or under the auspices of the Incorporated 
Stage Society, the Irish National Theatre, or the Women’s 
Aerial League, etc. The first of the plays produced under 
ordinary circumstances during the month was ‘ The 
Crucible,’’ from the pens of Edward G. Hemmerde and 
Francis Neilson. The play saw the light at the Comedy 
on June 7th. It was not a success. Indeed, it is difficult 
to realise that the authors of ‘‘A Butterfly on the Wheel ”’ 
wrote it. There is no similarity 
in construction or dialogue. 
Again, the latter lives on the 
Divorce Court Scene, a strong 
piece of work denied to ‘‘ The 
Crucible.’’ The characters in 
the piece were unpleasant, and 
ihe public will not stand un- 
pleasantness. 


Then, on June 14th, we had 
‘* Dombey and Son,’’ by Met- 
calfe Wood, interesting at first, 
but terribly boring towards the 
end. A number of quite un- 
necessary characters were 
wormed into the play to the 
exclusion of others that would 
have been far more entertain- 
ing. Dickens is never a success 
on the stage when taken liter- 
ally. There is too much in one 
of his novels for a play, and 
one misses the descriptive 
writing of the novelist which 
alone makes his characters real. 
A good deal of money had been 
spent on the production, and I 
hope it is a financial success. 4 
If so, this must be largely ,) 

F oto] 
attributed to the excellent work 
of Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother, and Mr. Clifton Alderson. 


At the Royalty ‘‘ The Parisienne ’’ was produced on 
June 26th, with Mme Lydia Yavorska as Clotilde. The 


play is translated from Henry Becque’s comedy. The’ 


moral is French, and it points in a different direction to 
that to which we are accustomed in this prosy old Eng- 
land of ours. I don’t mean this as an advertisement for 
‘‘The Parisienne,’’ because it isn’t naughty in the 
accepted sense of the word—it is merely Frenchy. Few 
English husbands would take their wivés back with 
suspicion resting upon them as this Du Mesnil did, but 
they look at things differently in the Gay City, don’t 
they? 


Two days later, the 28th, Wm. Morpeth’s adaptation 
of Sardou’s play was produced at the Haymarket. 


Miss Marie Tempest 
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Sardou, the author of ‘ Ferréol,’’ which was produced. 
in Paris in 1875, was a better playwright than William 
Morpeth is an adapter. ‘* Above Suspicion,’’ by which 
title the play is known, deals with a subject that is by 
no means new to the English, French, or German stages. 
We had something. like it in Perceval Landon’s ‘‘ The: 
House Opposite,’’ the play in which Mr. H. B. Irving 
gave such a fine study as Richard Cardyne in November, 
1909. Sardou is the master of construction, and in his. 
‘* Ferréol’’ he was at his best. Apart from this the 
adaptation is long-drawn out. 
There is another point that tells. 
against the play: this is not. 
the season for problem plays. 
The public have either too much 
to do or are too languid to 
bother about such questions at: 
the moment. Isn’t the day of 
the problem play over? 


The last play produced in 
June was the best. Louis N. 
Parker’s ‘‘ Pomander Walk,’” 
which has been such a success, 
made its début at the Playhouse: 
on the 29th. As the play forms. 
the subject of this month’s. 
souvenir, I can only refer 
readers to the foregoing sectiom 
of The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated, and urge them to 
go and see this sweet little play 
at the first opportunity. 

‘“Pomander Walk "’ is pre- 
ceded by Graham Moffat’s ‘* Till 
the Bells Ring,’’ a comedy of 
Scottish life, produced on June 
6th, before the last piece at the 
Playhouse. ‘‘ Till the Bells. 
Ring ’’ strikes a new note. It 
is as untheatrical a playlet as- 
any I have seen, and its very 
freshness is charming. Without the slightest pretensiom 
it compels the interest. Mr., Mrs. and Miss Moffat play 
the principal parts. It is a very amusing and worthy 
little production. 
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The month saw only one revival in London, ‘* The 
Marriage of Kitty’’ appearing on the 8th at the Duke 
of York’s. The play was first produced in London at 
the Duke of York’s in August, 1902. From that theatre 
it was transferred to Wyndham’s in the October of the 
same year, and from Wyndham’s to the Criterion in 
March, 1903. It was revived at the Duke of York’s im 
June, 1906. ‘* The Marriage of Kitty’’ is by Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox, who took it from the French ‘ La 
Passerelle,’’ by De Grésac and De Croisset. Miss Marie 
Tempest was happy in her choice, for all London has. 
been to see the revival. 
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The Author and the Players (continued) 


Parker's views on most subjects are naturally fresh and 
original. So in 1904, when Sherbourne remembered that 
next year would mark the twelve hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of its See and School, besides its birth as 
a town, Mr. Parker was asked to suggest some new 
form of celebration. 

He proposed a folk-play illustrating the history of the 
town from its inception. As he himself told me, ‘‘ from 
that the idea developed, and so before I quite realised 
matters 1 had invented the modern pageant.’’ 

Well, it turned out such an extraordinary and over- 
whelming success that for the next five years the in- 
ventor was in request all over the country for similar 
spectacles. Chief among them being the Warwick 
Pageant, 1906, with 5,000 performers, and York, 1909, 
with 6,000. In the course of a chat with Mr. Parker I 
asked how he came to retire from pageant-making. 

‘**'To tell the truth,’’ he replied with a smile, ‘I 
found pageantry far too exacting and far too costly, so 
determined to get back to the theatre and playwriting. 
Do you know, it took longer than I thought, and in the 
long run it was America who helped by producing 
*Pomander Walk ’ and ‘ Disraeli.’ ”’ 

Will pageants still remain popular? ‘‘ Up to a certain 
point, but I consider they have been overdone. The 
moment the movement caught on a fever of imitation 
sprang up on all sides; pageantry fell into the hands of 
speculators, ticket agents, etc., with inevitable financial 
disaster. 

‘* As far as my own personal experience goes its in- 
fluence on drama is considerable. Pageantry taught me 
breadth of action, brevity of speeches and a facility for 
turning almost anything into dialogue, Why nowadays 
I'll undertake to ‘ dialoguise’ a washing bill or even -an 
adverse criticism. 

‘*My methods of construction? Vary considerably.’’ 
Why? ‘I'll tell you. When I used to try my hand at 
a plot I was told a good play should have none. Then 
tried a play without a plot, only to be told a good play 
should have one! So was puzzled; in fact, am still 
puzzled. If I wrote a play a maiden aunt could not be 
taken to it was called ‘grossly offensive.’ Contrari- 
wise, if I put out a play suitable for maiden aunts, found 
it called ‘ sweet,’ and even the ‘ sweetness’ of the 
orchestral interlude laid to my charge. These are a few 
reasons why I vary my methods of construction. How 
did I come to write ‘Pomander Walk’? Ah, it is too 
long a story to tell and much too strange to be believed. 
As a matter of cold fact ‘ Pomander Walk’ is closely 
linked with Pasht, the Egyptian cat-god. That’s why 
one plays such an important part in it. This sounds 
rather mad, but it is the. bed-rock truth. In 1909 I 
bought a small figure of above-mentioned deity in the 
Museum at Cairo, and that led indirectly through many 
adventures to ‘ Pomander Walk.’ I may relate the story 
fully some day. At present it seems too ghastly.”’ It 
is only right that an accomplished musician like Mr. 
Louis N. Parker should be a Wagnerian pioneer. He 
has lectured and written extensively on subjects con- 
cerning the famous composer, and is at present Pre- 
sident of the Wagner Association. In 1913, when the 
members celebrate Wagner’s centenary, I have no doubt 
the scheme will prove unique in its brilliance, for has not 
Mr. ‘Parker charge of the arrangements? Ih his 
masterly hands it will be splendidly stage-managed and 
dramatically carried out. 


MR. Nobody, to see Mr. Cyril Maude, looking 
hi twenty years younger than he ought to, 


would believe that as a young man _ his 
health was so bad that he had to throw up acting and 
try farming in Canada. Strangely enough his first part 
in London was at the original Strand Theatre as Sir 


Charles Harwood, an old gentleman, and now he is 
delighting crowded audiences with his breezy Admiral 
Sir Peter Antrobus, who is also well past middle age. 
He confessed to me he liked Lord Meadows in ‘‘Toddles,’’ 
but not so well as Dicky Lascelles in ‘‘ The Flag Lieu- 
tenant.’’ Yet to use his own words, ‘‘ both have to stand 
aside for Sir Peter Teazle, for such a character adds the 
same zest to the pleasure of acting as a perfume-laden 
spring breeze to the joy of living.”’ 

An actor of catholic tastes, Mr. Cyril Maude does not 
confine his energies entirely to his calling, for its chari- 
ties, such as the Actors’ Orphanage and Theatrical 
Garden Party finds an enthusiastic supporter in the 
genuine actor-manager of the Playhouse. 


MISS A welcome reappearance is made by this 
ae talented actress, who endows the character 

of Madame Lachesnais with a fine natural 
sympathy. Readers will remember her recent impersona- 


tion of Queen Elizabeth, an impersonation which not only 
added another jewel to her theatrical crown, but imme- 
diately took its place among the great individual per- 
formances of late years. 

Miss Emery’s family have all been connected with the 
stage; her great-grandfather, Mackle Emery, being a 
famous actor in his day. Her daughter Marjorie is the 
fifth generation, in direct line, to join the profession. 
Born in Manchester, it was in the rival town of Liverpool 
Miss Emery appeared on the stage, securing an engage- 
ment when only thirteen at the Princess’s Theatre in the 
pantomime of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.”’ 

Engagements with Sir Henry Irving and the Kendal- 
Hare Management followed, until eventually she joined 
her husband, Mr. Cyril Maude, at the Haymarket, where 
in 1897 ‘‘ The Little Minister ’’ was produced. When I 
think of her sweet, lovable Babbie in this piece I marvel 
at the art which conceals art. It isn’t art, it’s genius. 
Let me tell you Miss Emery’s opinion of Mr. J. M. 
Barrie’s writing. ‘‘ What I love about his work,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ is its honesty. You never find anything but kind- 
liness in his humour. Satire? Yes, but no cheap bitter 
sneers, and underlying all is that unexpected touch of 
genuine sympathy which reaches the heart.” 


MISS When I first saw Miss Maidie Hope helping 
a to make a musical comedy go with a swing 


little did I think that a good few years later 
the same natural humour would enable her to take a 
foremost position in pieces such as ‘‘ Tantalising 
Tommy ”’ and ‘* Pomander Walk.”’ 

Her performance in the latter as Mrs. Pamela Poskett, 
the amorous widow, sparkles with touches which denote a 
born comedienne. Now laughter is akin to tears, and I, 
for one, feel sure that Miss Hope has yet undiscovered 
depths in her acting to surprise us with. 


MR. A younger brother of Mr. Forbes Robertson 
NORMAN he was educated at London University 
FORRES _School. After leaving he at once decided 
to enter the theatrical profession, and had the : privilege 
of being trained by Samuel Phelps, the eminent tragedian. 
His first appearance was made at the early age of sixteen 
at the Old Court Theatre, under Charles Matthews, and 
even at that early age gave distinct promise of histrionic 
ability, a promise which was amply fulfilled later on in 
such characters as Shylock to Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia 
in 1904, Sir Clive Newcome at His Majesty’s, etc., etc. 
A dramatist of considerable ability his ‘‘ The Man in the 
Iron Mask,’’ produced in 1899 at the Adelphi, has been 
the most successful. 
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HE productions during June were mostly of a 
special nature, having been put on for copyright 
purposes or under the auspices of the Incorporated 
Stage Society, the Irish National Theatre, or the Women’s 
Aerial League, etc. The first of the plays produced under 
ordinary circumstances during the month was ‘ The 
Crucible,’’ from the pens of Edward G. Hemmerde and 
Francis Neilson. The play saw the light at the Comedy 
on June 7th. It was not a success. Indeed, it is difficult 
to realise that the authors of ‘‘A Butterfly on the Wheel ”’ 
wrote it. There is no similarity 
in construction or dialogue. 
Again, the latter lives on the 
Divorce Court Scene, a strong 
piece of work denied to ‘‘ The 
Crucible.’ The characters in 
the piece were unpleasant, and 
ihe public will not stand un- 
pleasantness. 


Then, on June 14th, we had 
** Dombey and Son,’’ by Met- 
calfe Wood, interesting at first, 
but terribly boring towards the 
end. A number of quite un- 
necessary characters were 
wormed into the play to the 
exclusion of, others that would 
have been far more entertain- 
ing. Dickens is never a success 
on the stage when taken liter- 
ally. There is too much in one 
of his novels for a play, and 
one misses the descriptive 
writing of the novelist which 
alone makes his characters real. 
A good deal of money had been 
spent on the production, and I 
hope it is a financial success. 
If so, this must be largely 
attributed to the excellent work 
of Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother, and Mr. Clifton Alderson. 
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At the Royalty ‘‘ The Parisienne ’’ was produced on 
June 26th, with Mme Lydia Yavorska as Clotilde. The 


play is translated from Henry Becque’s comedy. The’ 


moral is French, and it points in a different direction to 
that to which we are accustomed in this prosy old Eng- 
land of ours. I don’t mean this as an advertisement for 
‘“The Parisienne,’’ because it isn’t naughty in the 
accepted sense of the word—it is merely Frenchy. Few 
English husbands would take their wivés back with 
suspicion resting upon them as this Du Mesnil did, but 
they look at things differently in the Gay City, don’t 
they? 


Two days later, the 28th, Wm. Morpeth’s adaptation 
of Sardou’s play was produced at the Haymarket. 


Miss Marie Tempest 
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Sardou, the author of ‘ Ferréol,’’ which was produced. 
in Paris in 1875, was a better playwright than William 
Morpeth is an adapter. ‘‘ Above Suspicion,’’ by which 
title the play is known, deals with a subject that is by 
no means new to the English, French, or German stages. 
We had something. like it in Perceval Landon’s ‘‘ The: 
House Opposite,’’ the play in which Mr. H. B. Irving 
gave such a fine study as Richard Cardyne in November, 
1909. Sardou is the master of construction, and in his. 
‘* Ferréol’’ he was at his best. Apart from this the: 
adaptation is long-drawn out. 
There is another point that tells. 
against the play: this is not. 
the season for problem plays. 
The public have either too much» 
to do or are too languid to: 
bother about such questions at: 
the moment. Isn’t the day of 
the problem play over? ; 


The last play produced im 
June was the best. Louis N. 
Parker’s ‘‘ Pomander Walk,’” 
which has been such a success, 
made its début at the Playhouse: 
on the 29th. As the play forms. 
the subject of this month’s. 
souvenir, I can only refer 
readers to the foregoing sectiom 
of The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated, and urge them to 
go and see this sweet little play. 
at the first opportunity. 

‘“Pomander Walk" is pre- 
ceded by Graham Moffat’s ‘‘ Till 
the Bells Ring,’’ a comedy of 
Scottish life, produced on June- 
6th, before the last piece at the 
Playhouse. ‘‘ Till the Bells. 
Ring ’’ strikes a new note. It 
is as untheatrical a playlet as- 
any I have seen, and its very 
freshness is charming. Without the slightest pretensiom 
it compels the interest. Mr., Mrs. and Miss Moffat play 
the principal parts. It is a very amusing and worthy 
little production. 
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The month saw only one revival in London, ‘t The 
Marriage of Kitty ’’ appearing on the 8th at the Duke: 
of York’s. The play was first produced in London at 
the Duke of York’s in August, 1902. From that theatre 
it was transferred to Wyndham’s in the October of the 
same year, and from Wyndham’s to the Criterion in 
March, 1903. It was revived at the Duke of York’s ir 
June, 1906. ‘‘ The Marriage of Kitty’’ is by Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox, who took it from the French ‘‘ La 
Passerelle,’’ by De Grésac and De Croisset. Miss Marie 
Tempest was happy in her choice, for all London has. 
been to see the revival. 
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THE GENTLE ART OF CRITICISM. 


ITH no performances for the month of June on 
W which to comment, a quiet introspective ex- 
amination of the principles—conscious or uncon- 
scious—or the lack of them, that govern one’s considera- 
tion of the amateur’s efforts may be helpful to critic and 
criticised alike. 
* * * 

William Archer, the well-known dramatic critic, has 
put it on record that when Max Beerbohm parodied his 
method of criticism the latter’s best hit was in the con- 
cluding sentence of the burlesque, ‘‘ 1 shall speak of the 
acting next week.’’ And what is true of William Archer 
is equally apposite with the others. It is the standing 
grievance of the actor that the critic will spread himself 
on the play and dismiss the acting in half a dozen sen- 
tences. If you want proof take up any number of THE 
WeeEKLY PLayGorr. And it is the tragedy of the amateur 
critic that he cannot ‘‘ speak of the acting next week.’’ 
With him the play is emphatically not the thing; its 
representation is the theme on which he has to hang the 


well-worn phrases of an all too-limited verbal armoury. 
* ~ * 


I will admit that there are those who are noi 
fettered by the mere fact that the play is worn so thread- 
bare by constant mis-usage as to render comment on it 
almost impossible. One of my esteemed brother critics 
commands my perpetual and respectful homage for his 
remarkable facility in ignoring the acting and writing 
word-pictures even on so well-known a play as, say, 
‘* Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace.’’ But he is the customary 
exception and is obviously training himself to deal with 
the professional stage. And so, I say, pity the poor 
critic who, striving to combine courtesy with truth, is 
faced always with the difficulty of finding the right word 
to exactly fit the thousand and one variations in the 
rendering of a part in an amateur classic, and, not finding 
it, is incontinently dismissed by the actor as a pig or an 
idiot or a combination of both. 

* * * 


In truth, it is a little hard to know what the amateur 
actor desires. Is it criticism, or is it merely a laudatory 
notice? There is no doubt that, to many, Dick Phenyl’s 
catch phrase transposed should represent the critic’s ideal. 
‘* Praise, praise, praise! But blame—oh dear no ??- So 
much so that even the efforts of a poor scribe like 
‘* Philistine,’?’ whose appetite for one of the most fasci- 
nating pastimes ever invented is still unappeased, whose 
sympathy for the indifferent actor is always apparent, for 
a ‘* fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind’’ reason, 
whose one desire is to be dull, knowing how fatally easy 
it is to be funny at the expense of the amateur, and who 
tries always to render his criticism at least a little 
helpful—even such a paragon of critics is continually 
being raked fore and aft for lése majesté, and only the 
blindness of an otherwise wide-awake editor to the 
amateur’s indignant epistles prevents him being thrown 


out of the office neck and crop. I have heard, but I state 
the rumour with reserve, that others are in the same boat, 
that there is serious talk of at least one critic being barred 
for his brutalities—the amateur’s synonym for frank- 
ness—and, so far as my own experience gues, I have 
noticed in more than one instance that an unfavourable 
notice in THE PLayGoeR has resulted in the club with- 
holding an invitation to the paper for its next perform- 
ance, It really shows a sad lack of humour—doesn’t it? 
And if the amateur actor once loses that, then good-bye 
to him, for he is half-way on the road to becoming a 
professional. 
* * * 


The real trouble lies, I think, in the impossibility of 
setting up a standard of comparison. Just as there is 
assumed to be a difference between provincial and London 
actors, so in amateurland the intervening distance 
between, say, Sloane Square or Covent Garden and 
Golden Lane is marked usually by a decline in the standard 
of acting which demands at least a differential treatment 
from the critic. But the analogy is not quite on all fours, 
as many of the suburbs will produce just as artistic a 
show as may be witnessed at the Court Theatre or at the 
King’s Hall, and equally the Cripplegate Institute can on 
occasion outshine its more aristocratic neighbours of the 
West. 


* * * 


But wherever the locale of the play, one’s pen is 
tempered by the artistic merit of the performers. A good 
club producing an indifferent show will receive a search- 
ing castigation, while a smaller club in the same play, 
rendered probably even more indifferently, may conceiv- 
ably obtain a notice worthy of being preserved amongst 
the batch of favourable press cuttings that every amateur 
worthy of his salt carries about with him for the delecta- 
tion of his friends (?). It would be paying the smaller 
club too great a compliment, in addition to being quite 
unfair, to treat the two productions alike. For instance, 
if one of the first-class clubs put up a man to play an 
aristocrat who happens to be a good actor with a cockney 
accent, I should tell them about it with considerable 
frankness, knowing that, with care, it is a fault that may 
be eradicated. The second-rate club may do precisely the 
same thing ; but the whole cast talking suburbanese, after 
a few minutes the torture is not so intense. You tell the 
man in this case that he was not quite suited to the part, 
or that you disagreed with his conception of Lord Blank 
as a parvenu. And of the two men the better actor will 
be the most hurt. And you can’t very well tell him that 
it was only because he is a good actor that you troubled to 
berate him for his carelessness of speech. And so it 
comes about that the better the club the keener the criti- 
cism. The standard that it sets up is the measure of its 
own undoing. 

‘*T shall speak of the acting next month.”’ 
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The following statement 


appeared in 


“TRUTH” 


and has an important 
bearing on the subject of 
purity of food supplies 


‘Undoubtedly if all articles of food were as care- 
fully manufactured and as exactly what they represented 
themselves to be as those which I have passed under 
review, the world would be much healthier, wealthier, 
and wiser. The day may come when all foods are pre- 
pared under conditions as hygienically perfect as those 
which are so scrupulously maintained in the St. Ivel 
factories and warehouses. That day is not yet. Still, 
year by year Science is becoming more and more the 
handmaid of diet, telling us what food we should eat, 


and telling the manufacturer how that food should be - 


prepared. Unfortunately, it is not every manufacturer 
who listens to the bidding of Science, and does his best 
to fulfil her mandates. 


‘* Fortunately the manufacturer who does so usually 
meets with the reward he seeks, Excellence of produce 
is the usual result of obedience to the scientific behest, 
and excellence of produce, as in the case of the St. 
Ivel preparations, creates demand. It is a lesson which 


“sooner or later all manufacturers of articles of food will 


need to learn for themselves, and if they neglect it and 
find themselves distanced in the race for popular appre- 
ciation by those wiser than themselves, they will only 
have themselves to blame. The success which has 
attended the scientific methods of the manufacturers of 
the St. Ivel preparations is quite sufficient to show 
which way the wind of public estimation is blowing. 
The public wants its food pure, and it wants its food 
good, and when it realises that any particular food is 
both pure and good it will insist upon having it.” 


VEL 


+ 
GHEESE 
LACTIC: 


Ivelcon, St. Ivel Potted Meats, 
St. Ivel Pies 


Visitors to the Festival of Empire should visit the St. Ivel 
Kiosk (opposite the Main Bandstand), where St. Ivel Cheese 
and Ivelcon can be tasted free of charge. 














THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. . 


WHAT THIS COMPANY DOES 


Undertakes all transactions connected with stocks, shares, and 
securities in every market, including the purchase and sale of stocks 
and shares either for take up and delivery or speculative account. 
No commission or brokerage is charged. Clients, should the desire, 
are at liberty to settle for stock against cash at their Bankers 
Agents in London. 

Stocks and shares which have a restricted market or no public 
quotation are carefully considered. If practicable, terms for pur- 
chase or sale can be arranged. 

We possess a large and expert staff, and a special Intelligence 
Department which keeps clients advised from time to time on invest- 
ment. Having correspondents in every important centre of the world 
we are in an exceptional position for obtaining first-hand and 
reliable information. Correspondence is treated as strictly confiden- 
tial, and clients are not persecuted with frequent circulars. We 
write when we have something to say and not when we want to say 
something. . 

We are prepared to wire the latest prices of stocks and shares, for 
which no charge is made. : 


Both large and small accounts receive equal care and attention. 


ACCOUNTS MAY BE SETTLED 


vant vb bd ap sey may be opened for Settlement on the 
account day appointed by the Stock Exchange Committee, differences 
settled and deliveries made on the Stock Exchange pay-day. Margin 
required on mining and industrial securities 20 per cent, of the 
market cost, 5 per cent. (or nominal amount) Home, Colonial and 
Foreign stocks. Americans are opened on deposits ranging from 
3 to § per cent., according to the stock selected, 


MONTHLY OR THREE MONTHLY ACCOUNTS are opened for 
approved clients, differences settled each month or quarter. The 
operator has full control of the stock during the period for which the 
‘account is open. Uniform rate of interest charged on the outstand- 
ing balance, 6 per cent. on mines, 5 per cent. on other securities. 


INSTALMENTS.—Stocks and shares may be purchased on the in- 


stalment principle, thus enabling the moderate investor to acquire 
sound securities. s 


LOSS LIMITED.—At the request of many clients who deal fre- 
quently in such active stocks as American Rails, etc., we have made 
arrangements to open accounts whereby the operator's possible loss is 
limited exactly and automatically. Profits unlimited. 


OPTIONS.—Options are granted on marketable securities at current 
rates. Such rates are subject to variations as market conditions 
warrant. The ruling rates will be given on application. 


NEW ISSUES.—We are pre ared to advise on new issues and 
make application on behalf of clients. We are generally able to 
acquire special allotment in important new issues. 


COUPONS are cashed and dividends collected. We are open to 
act as general agents for clients resident abroad. 
INSURANGCE.—Insurance business is placed on advantageous 


terms. We act for several first-class offices—fire, life, accident, 
marine, etc. 








STABILITY.—We invite every intending customer to make the 
fullest possible enquiries into our stability and responsibility either 
through solicitors, bankers, or aay other way. We court the closest 
oman, and will furnish intending clients with the highest 
references. 


The Company acts as principal in all transactions, 
no commission being charged. 


HeadiOffice: FINSBURY COURT 
FINSBURY;PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams - - + “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - No. 8246 LONDON WALL (two lines) 
Codes - - - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhalls 














BRANCH OFFICES: 
BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BIRMINGHAM—Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street 
BRIGHTON—69 Ship Street 
BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 
LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 
MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 


AGENCIES: Hull, Hastings, Portsmouth and Cardiff. 


CORRESPONDENTS at-—- 


Antwerp, Axim, Barbadoes, Berlin, Cape Coast Castle, 
Colombo, Georgetown, Harrismith, Johannesburg, Naraguta 
(W. Africa), New York and Paris. 


C, P. REDWAY, Managing Director 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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AVOID TORN STOCKINGS 


by wearing 


‘ANONA” § 


Hose Supporters 
fitted with Rubber Grips 


















@.Made in the “Kleinert way ”— that 
means perfection of manufacture, the high- 


est possible excellence in every respect. ae 
G. They give perfect support — always, | Ay. 

without slackening in the least degree. a. z 

That's because the elastic and the metal rN hy ae 


fittings are expertly chosen. 


@. Only the finest English elastic is used. 
The Rubber Grips are of the best and 


hold the stocking firmly without tearing it. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


MADE IN BLACK, WHITE, SKY OR PINK, 
COTTON OR SILK, PLAIN OR FRILLED ELASTIC, 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENDS. 


TO “CLIP-ON,” “‘PIN-ON” OR “SEW-ON” 


PRICES from 6d. to 1/114 per pair. 








Send 1/— P.O. for sample pair, in Silk, 

to clip-on, with s‘ngle ends, or 1/6 for 

double ends. State colour and whether 

plain or frilled elastic, and we will forward 
through nearest draper 








prom 


Kleinert’s, 62c Basinghall St.. London, E.C. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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HE KING will pay two visits in August or Sep- 
tember to Scotland for grouse-shooting—to Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Sassoon at Tulchan, Strathspey, 


and to The Mackintosh and Mrs. Mackintosh at Moy Hall, 


Inverness-shire. His Majesty will also shoot as usual 
this year with the Duke of Devonshire at Bolton Hall, 
the beautiful Cavendish shooting box in Wharfedale. 
His Majesty has particularly enjoyed his visits to 
the Yorkshire moors, which he has shot over for some 
years past, with the exception, of course, of last season. 
It is his Majesty’s inten- 
tion to continue, so far as 
circumstances permit, the 
visits he paid to country 
houses whilst Prince of 
Wales. 


The King has shot more 
than once at Moy, and he 
will be no stranger to the 
Tulchan moors. King Ed- 
ward stayed at Moy on two 
or three occasions, and 
he was intensely interested 
in the relics there of Prince 
Charlie, of whose cause the 
wife of The Mackintosh of 
that ‘day was a fearless 
champion, raising a_ regi- 
ment for him and riding at 
its head. Like his father 
and grandmother, his pre- 
sent Majesty has a decided 
tenderness for the Stuarts, 
and is proud of his descent 
—collateral, it should be 
stated, as Lord Macaulay 
once reminded Queen Vic- 
toria, to her intense annoy- 
ance-—irom them. When 
he has been at Moy the 
King has spent some time 
contemplating the Stuart 
relics, and the thoughts 
which cross his mind might 
almost be guessed.  Pro- 
bably some chivalrous re- 
gret for the dashing of all hopes at the fatal field of 
Culloden has occupied his fancy, but if the Stuarts had 
managed to keep their own, the throne would not be 
occupied by the present dynasty, so doubtless his Majesty 
concludes that all’s well that ends well. 


Photo} 





Chief among the relics at Moy are the table at which 
the Prince dined the evening before Culloden, and an 
anvil that belonged to the blacksmith at Moy. The 
smith and five comrades totally routed a force of two 
thousand sent to Moy by Lord Loudoun to capture the 
Pretender. Moy Hall is a fine and comfortable mansion, 
mostly modern, on the shore of a small loch in which 
are two islands. On one the Mackintoshes exercised 
their right of capital punishment, and on the other is the 
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Viscountess Gort 
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ancient ruined stronghold of the head of the clan. 
Mackintosh is Chief of the Clan Chattan, whose 


The 
tartan is 
of black and yellow narrow stripes on a red ground. 





The Coronation honours were disappointing. Some 
went to most unexpected quarters, and it would be 
no easy matter to say what the recipients had done to 
merit being selected for inclusion in the list of those 
‘* whom the King delighteth to honour.’’ But those who 
contribute liberally, and with a good countenance, to the 
Party funds, which seem 
ever in need of replenish- 
ment, are sooner or later to 
receive their reward. It 
was expected that the great 
commercial world would be 
particularly marked out for 
honour, especially in view 
of the King’s exclamation 
when he came home after 
surveying his late father’s 
wide overseas dominions, 
‘““Wake up, England!”’ 
but very few magnates of 
the business world have 
been honoured. There 
have been many bitter dis- 
appoifitments, and in not. a 
few cases well-earned 
recognition has gone unre- 
warded. 

Lord Denman, who is 
now on his way to Austra- 
lia to take up his duties as 
Governor-General of — the 
Commonwealth, is a truly 
fortunate peer. He has 
ability, undoubtedly, and is 
popular, but in ordinary 
circumstances this amiable, 
fair-haired young peer 
would not have attained his 
present prominence. 
Briefly, Lord Denman owes 
his good fortune to the 
scarcity of Liberal peer- 
politicians, and partly to his having married the only 
daughter of the enormously wealthy Lord Cowdray, the 
great contractor who has done so much for ‘‘ the Party ’ 
--the Government. He began life in the Royal Scots 
(Lothian Regiment), and but for the circumstance which 
has so materially assisted his advancement—his_ mar- 
riage to the daughter of one of the wealthiest men in the 
country—would not have been a lord-in-waiting, Captain 
of the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, and now, in his 
thirty-seventh year, Governor-General of the great 
Australian Commonwealth. 


|Lallie Charles 





The retiring Governor-General, Lord Dudley, leaves 
Australia on the 26th of this month, so that he and his 
successor will pass at sea. There is a good deal of 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


satisfaction in Worcestershire at the return of Lord and 
Lady Dudley, as it is hoped they will take up their resi- 
dence at Witley Court, the family place, which has been 
closed for some years. Witley is a great country palace 
in the Italian style, with a centre building of lofty stone 
pillars, which form its entire frontage, right and left being 
great wings, large houses in themselves. At one end 
is an immense conservatory, probably the biggest at any 
private house in the country. There are stately Italian 


gardens, and a_ balustraded stone wall completely 
encircles them and the great mansion. The latter, from 
first to last, probably cost the late Lord Dudley 
£300,000, and he gave 


£900,000 for the estate, 
which belonged to the 
Lords Foley. 

Lord Dudley 
maintained great state at 
Witley, where he was 
something of an autocrat. 
When he had a shooting 
party he would insist upon 
his guests sitting down to 
breakfast in morning coats 
and shoes, instead of the 
orthodox rough tweeds and 
thick boots, though he him- 
self wore a velvet jacket. 
Again, he disliked black 
and dark colours, and ob- 
jected to any of his family 
wearing them. Once at a 
big ball at Dudley House 
Park, now the residence of 
the South African million- 
aire, Sir John B. Robinson, 
a guest appeared in a hand- 
some gown of dark blue 
and crimson roses, where- 
upon Lord Dudley asked 
her why she came in such a 
monstrous dress. But 
otherwise he was kind and 
hospitable. 


The late 


One of the most brilliant 
balls of the season will be 


Mrs. David Beatty’s, on 
July 18th, at Hanover 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, 


when, it goes without say- 


ing, everything will be 
splendidly done, though 


when so many magnificent 
balls have been given as 
this season—notably the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s at 
Stafford House for the 
début of her only daughter—it is invidious to particu- 
larize. Mrs. Beatty is a popular and charming American, 
who, before her marriage to the agreeable naval officer, 
whose career must have been envied by all his brother 
officers in the Service, was Miss Ethel Field, her father 
béing the late Mr. Marshall Field, the multi-millionaire 
of Chicago. Admiral and Mrs. Beatty have a place in 
Leicestershire, Brooksby Hall, and they rent Inver- 
cauld, Mr. Farquharson’s seat, on Deeside. When 
Admiral Beatty was a captain he had the distinction of 
being the youngest of his rank, and on pramotion to 
flag-rank he was the youngest rear-admiral. He was an 
aide-de-camp to King Edward, who showed his liking for 
the couple in many ways. 
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Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower 


Lady Rosemary Leveson-Gower is perhaps the most 
important notable débutante of the year, apart from 
Royalty. The only daughter of a great ducal house, she 
has entered Society under particularly happy auspices. 
Her mother, the Duchess of Sutherland, is a beautiful 
and charming woman with many interests, who is an 
honoured and welcome guest everywhere, whilst the enter- 
tainments which have been, and will be, given at Stafford 
House for her are quite the best and most exclusive in 
town. Lady Rosemary herself is a pleasant, unaffected 
girl, who has been highly educated under the vigilant 
supervision of the Duchess, and had finishing lessons 
abroad in singing, music 
and languages by the best 
masters. She is eighteen 
next month, and bears a 
striking resemblance to her 
handsome mother. 


Notwithstanding the tra- 
dition of beauty and charm 
associated with their own 
countrywomen, only one of 
the young Irish peers who 
have married lately—Lords 
Portarlington, Masse- 
reene, Powerscourt, 
Granard, Drogheda, and 
Gort—chose an Irish bride. 
This exception was Lord 
Gort, who married a 
relative, Miss Corinna 
Vereker, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Vereker, 
who have lived much in 
Ireland. A very charm- 
ing girl, Lady Gort was 
twenty on July 4th, and 
four days later her hus- 
band was twenty-five, and 
came into his property 
under the terms of his 
father’s will. Lord Gort is 
a popular subaltern in the 
Grenadiers, and the owner 
of East Cowes Castle, near 
Osborne. 


The Vereker family place 
in Galway, Lough Cutra 
Castle, now belongs to 
Lord Gough, but by a 
curious chain of circum- 
stances Lord Gort owns a 
mansion exactly similar to 
Lough Cutra Castle, which 
was sold after the dark 
days of the Irish famine 
some sixty years ago. The 
Regency architect Nash built East Cowes for his own 
occupation, and the Lord Gort of his day liked the place 
so much that he commissioned him to erect a replica on 
his property in Galway. Years afterwards Nash’s home 
came into the market and was purchased by the 
Verekers. 


(Lallie Charles 


It is to be hoped that parties like the ‘‘ small and early 
jolly ’’ given last week at Sir Philip Burne-Jones’s house 
in Egerton Crescent will not become popular. There 
was an undignified air about the whole proceeding, and 
save for the well-dressed guests, for some of the best 
people in Society were there—-doubtless they went out of 
curiosity—the ‘‘ small and early jolly ’’’ might have been 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


the party of a little shopkeeper who had risen to a certain 
position of affluence and liked to entertain his friends at 
his suburban retreat, to which he had moved from his 
old abode over the shop where he resided when days were 
less flourishing. And the resemblance was heightened by 
the beer-barrel in the corner for the guests to help them- 
selves, and the long churchwardens for those who cared 
to smoke them. There was a most recherché supper, but 
this was a scramble, as all the rooms were devoid of 
tables. This most Bohemian of Bohemian parties ended 
with a ** paper fight.’’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Albu have rented Knebworth, 
Lord Lytton’s seat in Herts, until the end of September. 
Knebworth is a large, irregular building in the form of 
a quadrangle and mostly modern. The east front is 
very old and is said to have existed in the time of 
Edward III., when the place belonged to Sir William 
Manny, a knightly hero, whose brave deeds Froissart 
said much illuminated his ‘‘ Chronicles.’’ Elizabeth 
visited Sir Rowland de Lytton at Knebworth, and her 
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on succeeding to his mother’s property of Knebworth, 
but she was very remotely connected indeed with the last 
Lytton of Knebworth—Sir William—who died in 1704, 
the relationship being most difficult to trace out. 





Mr. Labouchere is engaged upon his reminiscences, but 
only when the task is completed will he decide whether 
they shall be read by the public. It will be a keen dis- 
appointment if the veteran Parliamentarian and journalist 
determines not to publish them, for they would prove the 
most interesting which have made their appearance for 
some time. Mr. Labouchere was the wittiest man in the 
Commons, though at times he was, perhaps, unpopular 
owing to his extreme views; he had many friends, and 
could throw a light on many matters more or less 
mysterious to-day. His wit was keen, but it was always 
good-natured, and he made singularly few enemies. 

Many are the stories told of Mr. Labouchere’s dry 
humour. When in the Diplomatic Service he was once 
playing whist with a German of high rank as an oppo- 
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Bisham Abbey 


bedroom survived the great alterations made last century. 
Lord and Lady Lytton are devoted to Knebworth and 
mostly reside there. They are an interesting couple and 
both have a taste for literature, natural, of course, in the 
case of the former, his grandfather being the great 
novelist and his father the poet ‘‘ Owen Meredith.’’ Lady 
Lytton was Miss Pamela Plowden, the beautiful daughter 
of a beautiful mother, who met with a tragic death in 
India through a snake-bite. . 
The guide-books say that Knebworth has been in Lord 
Lytton’s family since the year 1500, but actually the 
present owner’s connection with the real Lytton family is 
very’ slight. Actually, Lord Lytton’s patronymic is 
Wiggett, and even the representative of the Wiggetts is 
the Squire of Heydon, Norfolk. . A Wiggett married 
Sarah Bulwer, one of the last of the old Norman family 
of the name, and their son, on succeeding to the Bulwer 
estates, became Bulwer, and also assumed the arms of 
that family. Wiggett Bulwer’s youngest grandson was 
the statesman and novelist, who took the name of Lytton 


nent, and, leading a small card, won the rest of the 
tricks. His distinguished opponent hinted that his suc- 
cess was due to accident, not to the rules of the game, 
and there was a bet that the lead had been justified by the 
rules. Mr. Labouchere won; he had seen his opponent’s 
hand! He was ordered to Constantinople, but never 
turned up. Some weeks later, after the Foreign Office 
had telegraphed all over Europe, he was found at Dres- 
den, where he said he was recovering: Having been 
refused his expenses (from one embassy to the other), he 
was walking, and, footsore and exhausted, he had been 
obliged to rest on the way ! 


Lord Howard de Walden, who not long ago renewed 
his tenancy of Audley End for another year, has taken on 
lease Chirk Castle, Mr. Richard Myddelton’s unique 
medieval seat on the Welsh border near Llangollen. 
The castle has been modernised to an extent, but it is 
yet notable for the grimness of its great dungeons, and is 
one of those ancient buildings which have been uninter- 
ruptedly inhabited since first erected. It has been so well 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


cared for that its appearance belies its age—it dates 
originally from the thirteenth century—and though the 
place has never been cestroyed, it received a terrific 
battering at the hands of Cromwell, the damage his 
troops did, costing, it is said, the then enormous sum of 
£80,000 to repair. Chirk Castle was twice visited by 
Charles Il. when it was garrisoned by Royalists, from 
whom the owner tried to take it but failed. Cromwell 
left, according to tradition, a pair of jack-boots and 
spurs as reminiscences of his siege of the place. 


Mr. Myddelton is of the same family as the famous Sir 
Hugh Myddelton, the projector of the New River scheme, 
being descended from the elder brother of the great 
engineer. Sit Hugh’s descendants ought to have been 
rich beyond the dreams of avarice, in view of the enor- 
mous value to-day of the works he carried out, yet it 
is a fact that they were left houseless and impoverished. 
The owner of Chirk, however, descends in the female line 
from the old Myddeltons, who ended with three heiresses. 
The eldest, who inherited Chirk, married a Biddulph, and 
the name became Myddelton-Biddulph, but the latter of 
late years has been dropped altogether. 


The fact that Lord Londonderry’s brother, who is 
entertaining their Majesties at Machynlleth, in Mont- 
gomeryshire, from July 14th until the 17th, is named 
Vane-Tempest when the Londonderry family name is 
Stewart often causes surprise. But Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest uses the surname his grandfather, the third 
Marquess, added to his own patronymic on_ his 
marriage to the enormously wealthy heiress of the Vane- 
Tempests, whilst his elder brother reverted to Stewart. 
This Lady Londonderry was a great lady of her day and 
used to put on airs, so her contemporaries alleged, but 
there was some excuse for her, perhaps, as without the 
big fortune she brought them, the Londonderrys: would 
not be the influential family they are to-day. 








An amusing story, one of many, is told of this great 
lady. One day she said her page had been impudent, so 
she sent him with a note to her husband. But the youth, 
suspecting something, opened it, and reading, ‘‘ Thrash 
this fellow well for me, he has become unendurable,’’ 
handed it to a six-foot flunkey to deliver, saying he had 
something else to do. Lady Londonderry was much 
mystified by the answer, ‘‘ I’m afraid,’’ when brought 
back by the boy, who had met the footman outside Lord 
Londonderry’s room. 

Mrs. Cornwallis-West has been able to hand over the 
snlendid sum of £10,000 towards the Shakespeare 
National Theatre Funds as the profit on the great 
Shakespearean Ball last month at the Albert Hall. The 
affair was a wonderful success and the biggest function 
of the kind ever held. The ‘* pageant’’ which ranks 
next is the great fancy dress ball at Devonshire House 
fourteen years ago this month, at which everyone of 
note and interest was there. King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra—then Prince and Princess of Wales—repre- 
sented the Grand Prior of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and Marguerite de Valois. Princess Pless 
made a lovely Cleopatra and to-day she is as beautiful 
as ever. A splendid Queen Elizabeth was Lady Tweed- 
mouth—now, alas! no more—attended by eight gigantic 
Guardsmen as Yeomen of the Guard. The Duchess of 
Devonshire was Zenobia and the Duke the Emperor 
Charles V. All the most beautiful women in Society 
were there, the loveliest of all being Lady Westmorland, 
the Duchess of Sutherland’s sister, who died last year. 

Dancing went on energetically at the recent ball, 
whereas at Devonshire House few danced, most of the 
people being too much engaged in endeavouring to play 
up to their parts or in criticising the costumes of others 
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In trying to act their characters two young men rather 
overdid it,.and lost their tempers, the cause being a 
certain fair lady. They began making passes at each 
other, the one with a rapier and the other with a double- 
handled sword, with the result that the wielder of the 
rapier, a courtier, got a nasty cut on his pink silk 
stockings. ———- 

For the third or fourth summer in succession Captain 
and Lady Nina Balfour, of Newton Don, Kelso, have 
taken Bisham Abbey, Sir Henry Vansittart-Neale’s lovely 
place near Marlow. The Thames at Bisham is enchant- 
ing, and the spot—with the broad sweep of river, the 
ancient abbey, with its tall tower, mossy roofs, and oriels, 
great trees, and the church—is familiar through de Wint 
and other artists, whilst the ancient building is of great 
historic interest. The Abbey is not very large, but it has 
a glorious great hall, formerly the refectory, a noble 
apartment over sixty feet long and very lofty, and 
furnished with many comfortable lounge chairs. 


First a preceptory of Knights Templar, then an 
Augustinian priory, next a Benedictine abbey, Bisham is 
principally associated with the Montacutes, Earls of 
Salisbury, one of whom surprised and captured Queen 
Isabella and Mortimer in Nottingham Castle; another 
Montacute owner—the last—was the noble old Countess 
of Salisbury who would not let the executioner behead 
her until he had seized her by force, saying she was no 
traitress ; but the greatest of them all was Warwick “‘ the 
Kingmaker,’’ who is buried there. ‘‘ The Kingmaker ”’ 
fell at Barnet, and after his body had been exposed in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral it was taken to Bisham; but the 
grave has been lost sight of, and lost, too, are the great 
earl’s papers which were there. Pages might be written 
about Bisham, which was one of the places where 
Elizabeth lived before her accession; but a description 
would be incomplete without a reference to its ghost— 
that of Lady Hoby, who beat her idle boy to death for 
wilfully blotting his copybooks. 


Mr. G. S. Rowley-Conwy, of the Loyal North Lanca- 
shire Regiment, who is just engaged to Miss Bertha 
Cochran, daughter of the late Lieutenant A. Cochran, of 
the Navy, comes of a family with a most interesting 
history. On the Rowley side he can claim descent from 
the original of Lady Kew in ‘‘ The Newcomes,”’ this 
character having been his great-grandmother—the wife 
of the first Lord Langford—who in her younger years 
had been very beautiful. She lived in Berkeley Square, 
where was Lady Kew’s residence. Mr. Rowley-Conwy 
is also a descendant of Dean Shipley, a famous ecclesi- 
astical dignitary of St. Asaph and a shining example of 
those days in the history of the Church when the wealthy 
cleric lived rather like a roystering squire than as an 
apostle of the Gospel. 

The third son of the late Captain C. Rowley-Conwy, of 
the 2nd Life Guards, Mr. G. S. Rowley-Conwy’s eldest 
brother is the owner of Bodrhyddan, Flintshire, the old 
seat of the Conwys. From the latter it passed with an 
heiress to the Shipleys, and from them to a Rowley, who 
became Rowley-Conwy. A remarkable story is told of 
one of the Conwys, of whom there is, or was, a portrait 
at Bodrhyddan, representing her with two children and 
a Moor, to whom they were devoted. One night, after a 
ball, she left her jewels on the dressing-table, and was 
awakened later by the entrance of her Moorish servant 
with a knife in his hand. As he gathered up her jewellery 
she reproached him in thrilling tones and he rushed from 
the room. Nothing was heard of him for years, until a 
letter came from a prison chaplain saying a black man 
under sentence of death wanted to see her. It was the 
Moor, who confessed that he had intended murdering his 
mistress, but when she spoke such a sense of ingratitude 
came over him that he could not do the deed. 
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The Perfume of the Orient 


La Reine d’Egypte brings to the Western 
World all that mystic incense and exquisite 
redolence which for centuries have been 
associated with the palaces of the Pharaohs 
and the Golden Orient generally. The frag- 
rance of the Eastern dawn, the sweetness of 
the night, the soft, rare odours of myriads of 
enchanting flowers are imprisoned in this 
delightful Perfume. 
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2/6, 5/6 & 7/6 


Of Chemists and Perfumers, or from The 
Erasmic Company, Ltd., Warrington, and 
117, Oxford St., W., or at the Erasmic Kiosk, 
at the Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace. 


For Trial Sample send 3d. Stamps, 
ADDRESS 
ERASMIC, Periumers, WARRINGTON. 


(Egyptian Queen) 
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” PLAYGOER 3” 


The Fashionable Playgoer’s Favourite 


WEEKLY 








Published every Wednesday 


and Newsagents. 














——— 


‘“*The Playgoer” is devoted to Drama and Fashion, not 
only in London and the Provinces, but also in Paris, 
from the lively and original point of view which has 
made “The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” such a 
popular success. 
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“The Playgoer” appeals to all women of cultured taste, 
to the amateur actor, and generally to all those interested 
in the two fascinating subjects treated. ‘‘ The Playgoer” 
is printed on fine art paper and profusely illustrated, 
and a character study in oils is reproduced in colour on 
the cover each week. 


Proprietors : The Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 


Unique Advertisement Competition 
NO ENTRY FEE 


THE COMPETITION 


We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertisement pages in this number. These Puzzle 
pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces 
have been taken and write the name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 
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Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 


1. There will be no Entry Fee. 


2. Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor ‘has purchased goods from one of the 
advertisers in this issue between 15th July and Sth August—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. The article or articles. 


purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but they must be purchased within the specified 
period from an advertiser in this issue. 


3. Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be written on any one 
line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must be used for each set, and a receipted 
account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 

4. The Competitor's name and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 

5. 


The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded to those whose: 
solutions are first opened. 


6. Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to 


PUZZLE-ADS, 


c/o “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
THE PRIZES 


12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for 
TWO Orchestral Stalls at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to 
be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1s.). 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th August. The Competition will be continued each 
month until further notice. 
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By MRS. HUMPHRY 
(‘‘ Madge”) 


to a considerable degree the excesses of fashion- 
able women’s dress, and a distinct increase in the 
amplitude of skirts has been observable ever since the 
Coronation. They are still much narrower than they 
have been for many seasons, and this is a far from 
disagreeable result of the recent craze for narrowness. 


We carry less weight, 


Te: influence of the Queen has already mitigated 


and our limbs are less 
hampered by, drapery. 
In fact, at the Royal 
Garden Party it was ob- 
served by many that 
dress had nevef been so 
pretty nor so graceful as ia 
it is just now. The in- eS 
troduction of a long, flat ; 
pleat at the back of the 
walking dress, or of the 
evening frock, gives a 
line that is much more 
graceful than the ugly, 
and in some cases almost 
indecent, tightness of the 
hobble skirt. 


HoOBBLES ON THE DOWN- 
WARD GRADE. 


Another influence that 
has warred against this 
garment, which, as a 
French lady remarked, 
éte la grace de la femme 
is that it has become 
adopted by the _ shop- 
keepers’ and the arti- 
sans’ ladies. Only the 
other day I saw a little 
girl with a beer jug in 
her hand, wearing a 
frock from which, in her 
simplicity and mistaken 
love of beauty, she had 
cut away a couple of 
breadths. No doubt she 
gloried in the thought of 
her fashionable appearance, and one could but compas- 
sionate her for the inconvenience caused to her by the 
narrowness of a gown which barely permitted one foot 
in a broken boot to follow the other. Surely a few 
sights of the kind would for ever cure the advocates of 
the over-narrow skirt. 


No. 1. 
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Smart Hats 


Some CHARMING Gowns. : 

One of the gowns most admired at a very smart 
gathering was in white ninon embroidered in cord braid- 
ings in saxe blue, the tunic opening slightly at the 
left side, and carried round: in:a curve to the 
centre of the front, followed by the trimming. 
On the bodice part the opening was carried up 
on the right side as far 
as the shoulder, and 
round all the edges of 
this dainty garment was 
it line of white chantilly 
bordered with embroid- 
ered white buttons. The 
sleeves were turned back 
with blue, and had a row 
of buttons just above the 
elbow. Another charm- 
ing gown was in pale 
pink marquisette, worn 
over an under-gown of 
soft pink silk veiied with 
wide-meshed Greek filet. 
The tunic ran in a black 
line across the front, and 
was finished with large 
choux of soft silk in the 
same tone of pink as the 
ninon. From each chou 
ran upward to the waist 
a light garniture of 
knotted pink silk, disap- 
pearing under the belt, 
also pink. The bodice 
was a lovely mingling of 
pink ninon, guipure, 
black tulle, bordering the 
edges of the front, which 
opened on ‘an almost 
transparent tulle chemis- 
ette. With this was 
worn a latge white chip 
hat trimmed with falling 
wheat-ears, and a black 
lancer plume. 


THe ImmMortaL Navy BLUE. 

For at least twenty years the best dressed women of 
England and France have chosen navy blue cloth or serge 
for their everyday outdoor wear, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that for every one of these gowns worn twenty 
years ago there are now a thousand. It is almost silly 
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No. 2, Garden Party Gowns 
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to use the old expression that ‘‘ nu toilette is complete 
without a navy costume.’’ Two or three at least must 
be in the wardrobe of the well dressed. This season 
navy blue in the very finest serge and cloth are in highest 
demand when finished with striped black and white silk. 
It is almost the livery of the smart ladies in the Bois and 
in Hyde Park. The 
sleeves are finished 
with a band of silk, 
and sometimes, 
above this, with a 
little simple braid- 
ing, also carried 
out in black and 
white silk. The 
sleeves, of course, 
have cuffs to match. 
Not only in coat 
and skirt, but in 
all-in-one gowns 
navy blue reigns 
triumphant. In 
some cases the 
bodice is carried 
out with the addi- 
tion of some other 
material, as in the 
case of a navy 


which is in dark 
blue ninon, spotted 
to match, and made 
up over white satin, 
the bolero form 
being carried out 
in a sloped band of 
white satin at the 
top, and one to 
match round the 
base of the bodice, 
finished with a high 
point in front, and 
edged round with 
navy blue balls. 
A black satin belt 
appears below the 
bolero, and above 
it is a small and 
high collar of white 
satin veiled with 
very open black 
net; the sleeves 
finish below _ the 
elbow, allowing 
rather full cuffs, of 
the same net as in 
the collar, to 
appear, with their closely fitting bands of white satin at 
the wrist. This is a typically smart gown, and it may 
be mentioned that a considerable amount of fulness is 
introduced into the back of this gown, and a little at 
cither side, but in pleats which are ironed as flat as 
possible. 





No. 3. Tailor-made in White Serge 


THe SHort Coat, 

The short coat is one of the most successful novelties 
of the season. It is made of taffeta, whether plain or 
striped, and has also been seen in brocade,. muslin, 
chiffon, and brocaded gauze. It is a dainty little garment, 
cut very much away in front, high in the neck at the 
back, with revers of lace, embroidery, or tucked lawn. 
The little round basque is an inch or so below the waist 
in front, and curves slightly at the back. The sleeves 
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cloth, the bodice of . 
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are long, tight-fitting, and fasten at the wrist. There 
is no doubt that it will be a great’ success during the 
whole of the rest of the season. Worn over an 
embroidered tulle and lace gown, it was seen in silk 
muslin, black lined with white, at one of the smartest 
Paris races. Flowered muslin is also a favourite material 
for this dainty and becoming little garment. It was 
noticed at these races that all the gowns were made with 
transparent tulle collars and small yokes of the same. 
The huge lop-sided hats have evidently had their congé, 
for all the smart women on this occasion wore small 
toques or large flower-trimmed hats well raised from the 
head and showing the beautifully arranged hair beneath. 


GarRDEN Party Gowns. 

Never has summer dress been more diaphanous or 
lighter in mate- 
rial than this 
season. Broderie 
anglaise worked 
upon thin silk 
forms the fabric 
of one of these, 
the whole suc- 
cess of which 
lies in the perfect 




































¥ 
cut. Batiste. of ’ 
the finest in pale . 
rose pink com- 
poses another 
charming frock, > 


with a hem of 
three inches 
depth sur- 
rounded by pink 
lace - insertion, 
and again at the 
knee, simulating 
an over-dress of 
similar: arrange- 
ment. The 
rather — short 
waist is indicated 
by a double line 
of pink satin 
piping, and the 
yoke is of the 
new fashion 
which covers the 
top and_— each 
arm, the sleeve 
b e ginning 
much lower 
down than 
in the ordi- 
nary gown. 
The __ lin- 
gerie gown 
is still well 
to the fore, 
and one of 
our leading 
dress 
makers is 
int roduc- 
ing small 
flou nc es 
with narrow fringes this year. They are really a charm- 
ing relief from the very straight lines, which are far from 
suiting the majority of our countrywomen. — English- 
women are not congenial to wearing brocade in the open 
air, but appear to have altered their mind on the subject 
this season, perhaps on account of the festive scenes 


No. 4. River Frock 
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In the Boudoir continued) 


which have distinguished it. A lovely mauve and blue 
flowered brocade was worn at a ducal garden party, and 
though a tunic of the palest mauve pink ninon veiled it 
partly, it did not hide the gleaming richness of the prin- 
cipal material. Here, again, the waist was rather 
short, though not pronouncedly so, and was indicated by 
an extremely narrow satin belt tied in two loops at the 
left side, with long ends finished with fringe. The bodice 
was a lovely mingling of brocade, ninon, and lace, and 
the short sleeves were met by transparent lace sleeves 
reaching to the wrist. 


Or Hats. 


There does not 
seem to be very much 
that is new in hats 
this month, and the 
reason is not very far 
to seek. The milliners 
have exhausted their 
inventive and creative 
powers in preparing 
for the festivities of 
June, and it is now 
with seaside and tra- 
velling headgear that 
they are particularly 
concerned. Still, there 
is much to admire in 
the principal milliners’ 
shops. A pretty white 
straw is trimmed with 
small, __ half - opened 
marigolds, with their 
wide greenish leaves. 
The brim is lined with 
marigold satin. It is 
just the hat for a 
handsome brunette 
with regular features 
and abundant dark hair. Flower toques are always 
attractive, and the velvet flowers, though they might 
seem unsuitable to hot summer days, are the only ones 
that really wear well. Some of the blossoms are very 
tiny, and a sweet hat is composed of the delicate little 
gypsophilum and fronds of London pride. 





No. 5. Turban Coiffure 


Tue FouLarp Frock. 

Foulard is one of our coolest and most popular muslins, 
but much of the success of a gown in this material 
depends upon the mode of make; something, too, upon 
the pattern. There are foulard designs which suggest 
nothing so much as a crowd of little black worms, just 
cut in’ pieces and wriggling round each other, an un- 
pleasant idea for which | am responsible only as regards 
expressing it. But there are dainty little floral patterns 
with which no fault could be found. One of these shows 
daisy heads with a tiny bit of stalk scattered in their 
natural white and pink over a buff coloured ground. The 
gown is sweetly made, with black velvet bordering it a 
couple of inches wide. The skirt opens very slightly upon 
the left side, showing an undergown, or possibly only a 
piece set in, of pink flowered silk. The foulard is edged 
with narrow black velvet all up the opening, which is 
caught together with a small black velvet bow a little 
above the knee. The front of the bodice is cut bretelle 
fashion, making long points from the shoulders to the 
waist. These are covered with a wide lace collar, the 
points of which meet at the belt and are caught in a black 
velvet bow. The sleeves are finished with similar lace. 
These all-in-one frocks are sometimes called Princess, 
though the belt is almost always an accompaniment. 


New Furs. 

Odd as it may seem, this is the season when furriers 
produce their new winter models, and this is for the 
benefit of the thousands who visit London during the 
season and like to buy at lower rates than would be 
possible in winter. Americans in particular find this a 
very agreeable way of purchasing their winter outfit. It 
seems, from the catalogues issued by the best firms, that 
ermine will again be worn with tails this winter, that 
sable and other dark furs will continue to be striped in 
shades as they have been for the last two years, and that 
the long fur coat will be in favour, though perhaps cut 
a few inches shorter than its predecessor of the last few 
years. A novel coat is made with turned down collar 
and one immense revers which buttons at the left side. 
This, perhaps, is more new than becoming, and must 
prove a little trying to even the best of figures. Whose 
is the best figure? Shall we say the Venus of Milo? 
But one cannot imagine that goddess invested in a fur 
coat. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 1.—Smart' hats. 1. White crin lined with chené 
silk and trimmed with stiff loops of rose ribbon at the 
left side. 2. Chalk-white straw lined with crimson silk 
and trimmed with pink red and purple poppies. 


No. 2.—Garden party gowns. 1. Fine white muslin 
tucked over pink foundation and trimmed with lace frills 
edged with pink silk and caught up with pink bows. The 
top is white silk lace fully embroidered. 2. Blue ninon 
tunic over white embroidery bordered with blue silk. 


No. 3.—Tailor-made in white serge trimmed with 
black silk braid. 





No. 6. Classic Coiffure 


No. 4.—River frock in pale mauve linen, with skirt 


‘and top in mauve and white striped cotton. The sleeves 


are strapped with linen. 

No. 5.—Turban coiffure, the hair almost hidden under 
gold gauze caught in front with a jewelled ornament and 
aigrette. 


No. 6.—Classic coiffure, the hair arranged in a loose 
knot at the back and simply parted in front. 
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[Daily Mirror Studios 


Miss MAIDIE HOPE writes : 


THE PLAYHOUSE 


Dear Madam,—I use your skin food and find it 


excellent, also your Eau de Lilas for rubbing on the 
hands ; the perfume is delightyul, and in the warm 
weather keeps them cool and white.—Yours truly, 


Ahrnce: & te 


Pomeroy 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 














POMEROY SKIN FOOD POMEROY LIQUID POWDER * 
Cleanses and feeds the skin, fills out hollows | Adheres readily/to the skin, conceals facial 
in face and neck, and materially assists in | blemishes, and is delightfully cooling and 
on en serge 9 Pf clearing, ae refreshing. 
ing and softening the skin, it is restored to ; be 
a youthful a | = en saparenae i Made in 5 shades, 2/-, 3/6 & 6/6 
cellent for the hands, a perfect emollient for 
children. Does not encourage the gro POMEROY DAY CREAM ; 
of Superfluous Hair. A delightful, soothing, protective and tonic 

Prices: 1/6, 3/6 & 5/- per pot. pees 1 ae ee ekin, combining the 
properties 0! er owers an t 
POMEROY FACE POWDER valuable remedies with a Seutral non-tatty 
Absolutely pure, hygienic, sanative, im- | base. Invaluable for sportswomen and 
palpable ; contains no lead, chalk or bismuth, | Motorists, and as a corrective for abnormally 
In three shades. moist conditions of the skin, 
1/6 & 2/6 a box. 2/6 & S/- 





POMEROY EAU DE LILAS 
A new preparation for whitening and perfuming the hands. Especially useful after 
Manicuring. Price 2/- per bottle. 


All these OO ype can be obtained from Chemists, Stores, 
etc., or will be supplied post free on receipt of price by 


Mrs. POMEROY, Ltd., 29k Old Bond St., London, W. 


Electrolysis and Face Treatments by expert operators. 
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ASTONISH 


Are You Worried 
or Undecided? 


If so, send birth date, 
time (if known), and 
full names, with 1/- 
P.O. to cover costs 


RESULTS WILL 


SEND TO 

Mons. W. DE KERLOR (“The Psychic”) 

1 Piccadilly Place (adj. Piccadilly Hotel), London, W. 
OCCULT LIBRARY AND BOOK STORE 





When you get "gee weary 
= from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
oon nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 

dle-bag and velvet (not a ta ), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable 


offer. We call it the = 


“OXFORD” @&€ 
Divan Chair 


and the ial bargain 
price is 47/6. But note 
particularly that ; 
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Use 


BOOT POLISH 


for Brown or Black Leather. 





it is not only good—it is the 
Wholesale from 











STEPHENS’ 


W. STEPHENS & Co., 45 & 45a Brook Green, London, W. 
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and the balance in “:P> > 

monthly instalments. 
Carri paid to 
your door on first 


payment. It comes 
in three colours—blue, red, or green. 
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FURNISHING, | 1 iss att bio Mare Ss achcy.. 
co. TD. Gentlemen,— Please send me one of your" “ 
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Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when sommunicating with advertisers. 
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Results of Third 
PUZZLE-ADS 


Competition 








The following are the 


three Prize-winners: 


P. DOCWRA-ROGERS, 


1 Kensington Mansions, 
Kensington, S.W. 


Miss I. GADE, 
g Queen’s Mansions, 


Brook Green, W. 


Miss MARY B. BIRRILL, 
Holmleigh, 
High Road, 
S. Woodford, 


Essex. 


“THE PLA YGOER” 


(Weekly) 
Read it once, 








Read it always 


SAMUELS 


(3 Depdts) 


5) RAN D, W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS STATIONERY & PRINTING 


POSTCARDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


of all Theatrical Celebrities ; Authors; Musicians; te Pat ; 
lish and Foreign Royalty Gallery Piatures, - 
8 


eine “False " “Sir Walter Ral 
lue Bird.” Military Caricatures a _ 
The Largest Selection in London. New cards every day. 


ALL ONE PRICE (Real Photographs) 
1/- per packet of 6. (Post Free.) 


150 STRAND 
POSTCARD DEPOTS 

















STRAND 
197a REGENT ST. 


Join our “ Approval Club.” New cards sent on approval 
as published, post free. Send Name and Address. 


LOWTHER ARCADE 
371 STRAND 


A large and up-to-date selection of toys and fancy goods 

for presents at ali prices. ‘‘ TEDDY BEARS" a SPECIALITY 

(brown or white), from 6}d. to £5 each. Also Aeroplanes 
(guaranteed to fly) from 3/6 to £2 2s. 
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NOTICE. 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, Manager, or Adver- 
tisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, London, S. W., according to the 
department to which they respectively relate. T elephone 9457 Gerrard. 

‘The Playgoer and Society Illustrated" can be obtained from the 
principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, or will be sent direct 
from the office on the following terms: 


Unrtep Kincpom. a a 
Twetve Montus fas ada «. 6 © prepaid 
i “- By post, packed ii in cardboard me ; 9 0 a 


or for Stx Monrtns, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post od. 


Foreicn Countries. 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ... ws £6 ie 
Six Monts, by post, packed in cardboard ae a ce 
Single copies 6d., by post oid. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable ta the Kingshurst 
Publishing Company, Lid., and crossed ‘ ‘Lloyds ank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in " obtaining a copy of ‘The Playgoer and Society 
Illustrated” please communicate with the Publishers at the above address. 
Postage will be refunded. 








Of Interest to Visitors 


Mme Kyrle, of 15, South Molton Street, W., is showing 
some exceptionally becoming confections in millinery and 
costumes, and all those with a desire for the fashionable 
should make a point of visiting her salon. Mme Kyrle 
has been rightfully described by her numerous clients as 
an artist in dressmaking and millinery, and ladies who 
take an opportunity of visiting her showrooms readily 
agree. Although only the latest designs are to be found 
at her establishment, Mme Kyrle’s prices are very 
moderate, and ladies never place orders with her that are 
not carried out to their entire satisfaction. 


Mme Renée le Roy, of 71, Park Street, Hyde Park, 
W., may be described as the connecting link in fashionable 
millinery between Paris and London. The well-dressed 
Society woman of London does not indulge in quite such 
a wildly extravagant design as her sister in the Gay City. 
Mme le Roy has created for herself quite a reputation 
for her adaptations of the latest Parisian fashions to suit 
the taste of London. Her experience in Paris has taught 
her that, to keep customers, she must know what style 
and colour and model of hat will best suit them, and by 
interesting herself in the appearance of her clients over 
here in a similar manner, she has created for herself a 
large clientéle. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in, 
demand. ‘‘ Cambrunnen ’’ is not a medicinal water, but a 
pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘‘ Taunus,”’ 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104, 
Great Portland Street, or can be had at all the best clubs 
and restaurants by asking for it. Its antacid properties 
counteract the acidity, so it can be taken with wine or 
spirits. 


Closé to the well-known and fashionable church, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, are Messrs. Scott, Son & 
Claxton, of 31, George Street, the well-known tailors. 
They make a speciality of dress suits in the most up-to- 
date styles ; they are also noted for Court dress, for which 
they have an exceptional clientéle. For summer fashions 
they are showing a very fine selection of the finest cloths, 
and, giving personal attention, they can guarantee satis- 
faction. 
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SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
ensured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness ; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 





FIGURE REDUCING 





And SUPPORTING CORSET will 
REALLY REDUCE YOUR FIGURE 3-5 INCHES 


ASK YOUR OUTFITTER TO SHOW IT TO YOU. 
Descriptive Booklet and name of nearest Retailer from 


S. R. & CO., Ltd., Dept. S, 12 London Wall, London, E.C. 








Theatrical and Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 





The “ DANDY ” Shoe as worn by 
THE LEADING ACTRESSES. 
MISS ware EMERY, says :—** Shoes 
t perf ectly.’ 

Every frets of ve and Shoes for Ladies’ 


utdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 


The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper, says :— 
“They are first-rate Bootmakers and bestow 
great personal attention.’ 





The Shoe and Leather Record says: “ Artistic footwear, reflecting the 
highest credit on British craftsmanship." 





Illustrated Price List post free. Every requisite for the Stage. 





H. & M. RAYNE ote ees 


L.& H. NATHAN 


Have provided the Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


“POMANDER WALK” 
“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 


and other important pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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With Presentation Plate, in 3 colours, of MISS KATE GRAHAM as “Bunty.” 








Delicious COFFEE 


WHITE <4 
BLUE! |WHISKY 


f Guaranteed 12 Years Old 
For Breakfast and after Dinner 


In making, use less quantity, 


it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 





PEATMOOR| | 


Pure Highland 


Wholesale ; Hansons, London, 
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| REGO. TRADE MARK Ne. 204004. | 






Stocking only “GRIP” that ‘* GRIPS i gan 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 





on the HIPS 
ae Pe! pg Sage Double 
nds. 
ifn. ‘Piain Cotton! Bilastic No. 401 ‘i-.. - No. 601 1/- 7 
lt in, Plain Silk » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/- 
ze Frilled Art Silk ,, No.607 I/-... No. 606 1/6[ pair 
in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6 


BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA, 
No. 607 If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— i he 606 
i/- per pair phe MANUFACTORY,Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.E, _'/8 Per pair 











Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Debenham. 
& Freebody 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W 


NEW SILK 
SPORTS COATS. 


Mixture Yarn Silk Sweater 
Jacket (as sketch No. 1), made 
from extra bright double- 
combed, two colours of silk, 
giving mixture effect. A very 
smart garment for country 
wear. Stocked in a quantity 
of mixed shades. 
Price 73/6 


Capstomatch- - - 25/- 


Real Silk Knitted Coats (as 

sketch No. 2), can also be worn 

double-breasted. A most use- 

ful garment for sports wear, 

country and seaside. Stocked 

in 100 shades. 36 inches long. 
Price 72/6 


The New Raglan Silk Knitted 

Coat (as sketch No. 3), a pro- 

duction for summer wear, 

combining elegance with utility. 
Price 94/6 

















Telegrams : Telephone : 
“HATTERIE, LONDON.” GERRARD 21, 2 LINES. 





Hat Makers 
To His Majesty the King 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 
will be forwarded upon application. 





BRANCHES : ; 
co MOORGATE STREET Landen Wail 4438 105-107:109: OXFORD ST-W: 


1 ALBEMARLE STREET Gerrard 946. 





Established in the Reign of Ring George the Fourtb. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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SOFT, DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
ensured to those ladies who use 


ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles, 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/3 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 





FIGURE REDUCING 


And SUPPORTING CORSET will 


REALLY REDUCE YOUR FIGURE 3-5 INOHES 
ASK YOUR OUTFITTER TO SHOW IT TO YOU. 
Descriptive Booklet and name of neagest Retailer from 


S. R. & CO., Ltd., Dept. S, 12 London Wall, London, E.¢. 








Theatrical and Modern 
Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 


The “DANDY ” Shoe as worn by 
THE LEADING ACTRESSES. 


MISS WINIFRED EMERY says :—** Shoes 
fit perfectly."’ 





Every ae of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ 


utdoor wear at Moderate Prices. 


The Queen, the Lady’s Newspaper, says :— 
“They are first-rate Bootmakers and bestow 
great personal attention." 


The Shoe and Leather Record says: 
highest credit on British craftsmanship."’ 


H. & M. RAYNE oe moss Boe wc 


Illustrated Price List post free. Every requisite for the Stage. 





* Artistic footwear, reflecting the 








L.& H. NATHAN 


Have provided the Costumes 
and Uniforms for 


‘“ POMANDER WALK” 
“THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER” 


and other important pending productions. 





17 COVENTRY ST., PICCADILLY, W. 
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Delicious COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast ae after Dinner 
In making,’ nee he quantity, 


it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 





PEATMOOR 


Pure Highland 
Malt 


WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old 


Wholesale: Hansons, London. 
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The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” 
SECURELY, without injury to the Hose, 
and KEEPS the CORSET well DOWN 
on the HIPS 

an ae hows —— Double 

ae idth. Ends, 
in, Plain Cotton ‘Elastic No. ‘ol i «+» No. 601 1/- ) 
in. Plain $ » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/- 
iin Pritied Art Sith » No.607 I/-... 
in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6... 

BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA, 

No. 607 If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 

I/- per pait the MANUFACTORY, Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E. 





No. 606 
1/6 per pair 
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Debenham. 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W 


NEW SILK 
SPORTS COATS. 


Mixture Yarn Silk Sweater 
Jacket (as sketch No. 1), made 
from extra bright double- 
combed, two colours of silk, 
giving mixture effect. A very 
smart garment for country 
wear. Stocked in a quantity 
of mixed shades. 
Price 73/6 
Capstomatch- - - 25/- 


Real Silk Knitted Coats (as 

sketch No. 2), can also be worn 

double-breasted. A most use- 

ful garment for sports wear, 

country and seaside. Stocked 

in 100 shades. 36 inches long. 
Price 72/6 


‘ The New Raglan Silk Knitted 
Coat (as sketch No. 3), a pro- 
duction for summer wear, 
combining elegance with utility. 

Price 94/6 

















Telegrams’: 


Telephone : 
“ HATTERIE, LONDON.” 


GERRARD 21, 2 LINES. 





Hat Makers 
To His Majesty the King 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 
will be forwarded upon application. 





BRANCHES : 
47 CORNHILL - - - Bank'6059. 


C¢MSORGATS QTEGET ‘Leaden Wep.se0e 105-107-109: OXFORD ST-W: 


1 ALBEMARLE STREET Gerrard 946. 





Established in the Reign of king George the Fourth. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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|\Daily Mirror Studios 


' MISS KATE MOFFAT IN 
“BUNTY PULLS THE STRINGS,” 
AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 
; 







PRESENTED WITH No. 25 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED,” 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 


